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this urge will not be deterred by the observation that it is
Utopian and that it has never been realized. The great dream
of winning salvation through science has recurred so often that
we may safely assume its continued recurrence.

UTOPIA
Embracing the universe while he was seeking man, Paracelsus
was a Utopian. Like all great scientists, he overestimated the
possibilities of his science. He strove to discover truths for which
the science of his age had neither definitions nor methods of
verification. He tried to grasp the whole before he knew the de-
tails. His genius was able to feel intuitively what he was unable
to prove by reasoning or experiment, still less to express in
words.
He tried to understand chemistry without having the notion
of elements. He studied biology without ever having seen a cell.
He sought to heal wounds when nobody knew how to stop a
hemorrhage. He offered a theory of nature when there was
no way to distinguish between organic and inorganic processes.
He was a psychiatrist, when the very word "psychology" was
not yet in the vocabulary. He could see no difference between
a man's spirit and the spirit that steamed out of his alembic. He
had to say "occult" when he was referring to the forces of na-
ture which are known to the scientist but hidden from the
layman.6 He tried to conceptualize laws of Nature, when only
astrological terms were available.
He was fully aware of these shortcomings. It is all too true
that Paracelsus not only is a difficult author, but often is ob-
scure and enigmatic, not to say confused and inconsistent. His
works are crowded with contradictions which he did not trou-
ble to resolve. His concepts are not well-defined, his language
is ill-adapted to handle the difficult problems he proposed to